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Spring semester enrollment up 


By Anne Woolworth 
If your’re wondering how many 
other people had the same idea as 
yours--to come to MPC, here are 
the numbers of fellow students. 


These are projected, not firm~ 


figures from the office of Regis- 
trar Sally Jones. 

First day registration totaled 
8,093, compared to 7,736 the first 
day last Fall. 

In a new and painless way to 
sign up, day students taking no 
more than six units could enroll 
by mail this year. Formerly, only 
night students could do this. 

Twenty-five per cent of MPC 
students enrolled this way. Eight 
per cent took advantage of the 
newly instituted Arena Registra- 
tion. This semster, there were 10 
fewer days of “‘published regis- 
tration.’ However, the usual 
days of grace for late registration 
apply. 

Veteran student enrollment has 
declined following a trend which 
began in May 1976, the ‘‘de-lim- 


iting date’’ for most GI Bill 
benefits. The exact number of 
veteran enrollees this term is not 
yet available. 

There is a downward trend in 
enrollments in community and 
four-year colleges. Jones attri- 
butes this to the end of the 
so-called “‘baby boom’’, and to 
current changes in the economy. 

There are fewer jobs. Hence, 
most prospective college students 
line up a job first, then enter 
school. Before, school came first. 
Because students often need 
more working hours to finance 
their schooling, with less parental 
help, fewer units can be taken. 

Older adults, or “‘returnees’’ 
have grown greatly in number, 
primarily on a part-time basis. 
And partly for their benefit, more 
short term classes, such as 
‘‘Gentrain’’ are being offered. 
Those who are going for degrees 
sometimes like to pick up fast 
credits. ; 

Ed Devlin, who heads the. 


Bob Jones now teaching 
hews reporting course 


By Stephen Davis 


A variety of professional ex-: 


periences, including a stint for 
Agence France Presse in Paris, is 
brought to the news reporting 
class by part-time instructor Rob- 


ert Jones. 
A copy editor for the Monterey 


Peninsula Herald for nearly two 
years, Jones has taught at a 
number of colleges and universi- 
ties including the International 
Community College, an experi- 
mental school in Dublin, Ireland. 

During his stay in Dublin, 
Jones taught subjects ranging 
from journalism to film editing. 
He has a BA in Liberal Arts with 
concentration in English, French, 
and Philosophy; an MA from 
Harvard; and several courses in 
Film Production at UCLA. 

While in Los Angeles, he made 
several documentary films for 
independent movie houses and 
completed a book on China (with 


a little help from a friend on the 


Washington Post). 

Jones was born in Oklahoma 
City; after moving to Texas he 
became editor of his high school 
paper. He received a scholarship 
to Northwestern, where he began 
his apprenticeship as a reporter 
under the careful guidance of 
Curtis MacDougall. (MacDougall, 
incidentally, authored the text 
used by Rod Holmgren who 
taught Journalism 120-for 19 
years, as the last word on news 


_ reporting.) 


Holmgren has given up his 
class in order to concentrate on a 
grant he received for developing a 
program in American Studies. 

‘I! don’t consider myself a 
part-time teacher,’’ Jones ex- 
plains. ‘‘I’m just substituting for 


Holmgren till he finishes his 
project.’’ As it looks now, Jones 
will be with us for only a 
semester. 

Holmgren got in touch with 
Jones through the Herald. ‘‘After 
reading his resume,’’ Holmgren 
says, ‘‘I knew I’d found my man -- 
he’s got both journalistic and 
teaching background.”’ 

After his college days, Jones 
worked for a number of newspa- 
pers, including the Baltimore 


‘News Post. ‘‘As a reporter,’’ he 


recalls, ‘‘my most enjoyable job 
would have to be with the AFP. If 
it weren't for the lack of pay, I’d 
still be working there. It was the 
closest ve ever gotten to true 
reporting.”’ 

Jones has a peculiar grudge 
against the newspaper industry. 
‘*Because of my college educa- 


tion,’’ he claims, ‘‘I’ve always 


been assigned a desk job as a 
rewrite man and such. I’ve never 
been. the? reporter’<=1n.:” the 


street--which has always been my. 


dream.’”’ 


English as a second language 
program, gave EY a preliminary 
rundown on the number _ of 
foreign or Visa students. MPC 
has 80, the smallest enrollment in 
the tri-county area. 

“Under new rules,’’ Devlin 
says, “‘our guideline figure for 
the maximum number is three per 
cent of the student body, or 200 
students.”’ 

Devlin said most Visa students 
are enrolled in the ESL program. 
Another 75 members of this 
course are permanent residents. 

When asked if there were 
housing problems affecting the 
enrollment of foreign students, 
Devlin said, ‘‘Emphatically, no. 
Families are happy to give them 
space. And those who have had 
them before are most anxious to 
have them back again.”’ 


As Mrs. Jones stated, most of’ 


these statistics are preliminary. 
El Yanqui will give the final 
tabulations in this numbers game 
when they are available. 


Robert Jones 


where 


From the ruins of Chichen Itza 
to the pyramids of Teotihuacan, 
an exciting spring break alterna- 
tive is offered for 80 students in 
an MPC-sponsored field study of 
the art, architecture, history, and 
culture of ancient Mexico March 
17-26. 


Led by instructors Dennis 


Johnson and Josef Gamper, par- 


ticipants will visit sites of Mayan, 
Toltec, and Aztec civilizations in 
central Mexico and the Yucatan 
Peninsula and may recive three 
semester credits in anthrolpology 
for the tour. 

Included in the itinerary are the 
Plaza of the Thousand Columns, 
the Caracol, and El Castillo 
Pyramid in Chichon Itza; Uxmal, 
Mayan architecture 
reached its zenith in style and 
sophistication; Kabah, where di- 


vers elements of Mayan style 
blend; ‘and Tula, 


the historic 


Readers of Courses by News- 
paper’s series, ‘‘Popular Cul- 
ture: Mirror of American Life’’ 
have until February 20 to register 
at Monterey Peninsula College. 

The course is based on a 
15-part series written by outstan- 
ding scholars that appears in El 
Yanqui regularly. Topics include 
popular culture as big business 
and arbiter of change, themes of 
popular culture in movies, music, 
sports and politics and the future 
of popular culture. 
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Chinese and Chinese-American 
students could be heard greeting 
one another last Tuesday with 
Kung Hee Fat Choy, welcoming 
the new Year of the Horse, 4677. 
Raymond Cheung, an MPC 


business .student from Hong 
Kong, remembers past family- 


Popular culture info 


‘MPC offers tour 
to ancient Mexico 


capital of the Toltecs, where a 
performance of the Ballet Folklori 
de Mexico will provide an option- 
al evening’s entertainment. 

Also scheduled are excursions 
to the Pyramids of Teotihuacan, 
with a light and sound show at the 
Pyramids of the Sun and the 
Moon, and a tour of the mammoth 
anthropology museum in Chapul- 
tepec Park, which houses the 
famous Aztec Calendar Stone. 

The fee of $549 per person, 
based upon the current value of 
the Mexican ‘dollar, includes 
round-trip air fare, double-room 
hotel occupancy, tours, lectures, 
and seminars. Pre- and post-ex- 
cursion lectures and preparatory 
readings will be provided. 

Deadline for enrollment, which 
is on a first-come, first-served 
basis, and payment of fee, is 
February 15. Further iutformation 
is available through the Social 
Sciences Division, extension 292. 


The second lecture-article in 
the series appears in this edition 
of El Yanqui on page 3. Those 
who enroll in the course will 
receive copies of the paper by 
mail. Students wishing to enroll 
should call the office of Dean Phil 
Nash at the college number 
649-1150, ext. 338. 


Courses by Newspaper is a 


project of the University of Calif- 


ornia, San Diego, and is funded | 
by the National Endowment for | 


the Humanities. 


‘Year of the Horse’ 


centered celebrations. ‘‘Children 
were allowed to do anything they 
wanted,’’ he says, ‘‘and received 
red envelopes full of money. The 
streets cracked with the sound of 
firecrackers. The night before the 
beginning of the New Year, the 
families had large reunions 
known as the Tun Yun. 


Many students unhappy with food service 


A survey of MPC students 
made by Buzz Clark, ASMPC 
Student Council member, shows 
the majority of the students 
polled are generally unhappy. 
The poll, taken shortly before the 
Semester break, shows most stu- 
dents thought the prices of Guck- 
enheimer Food Service were too 
high. 

Also, many felt the tables were 
always dirty. The poll also 
indicated most people use the 
cafeteria only for one meal. 


Fourteen students receive 
Humanities Division awards 


Fourteen MPC students have - 


received $50 Humanities Division 
book awards for outstanding a- 
chievement and promise in their 
humanities division courses. 
Recipients include Curtis 
Cranston, Susan Chung, Steven 
Frus, Jamers Harner, Beth Hope, 
Lucia Hotmire, Mary Kayser, 
Elizabether Leinen, April Mas- 
ten, Barbara Matthews, Osamu 
Matsushita, Vivienne Monihan, 


me 


Ethel Singleton and ~ Dennis 
Williams. 
Humanities Division faculty 


members underwrite the grants 
through voluntary contributions, 
according to book grant chairman 
Elliot Roberts. 

Nominees for the awards are 
submitted by their instructors, 
and winners are selected on the 
basis of their academic records. 


Robert Griffin, director of stu- 
dent services said, ‘*Prices are 
high everywhere. What we try to 
do is to make sure the prices are 
within our students’ needs. The 
prices are also negotiable with 
Guckenheimer and the ASMPC 


Bessire leaves 
for review of 


other colleges 


After 11 years without leave as 
Dean of Student Personnel for 
MPC, Jack Bessire left John 
Rivers, the Assistant Dean, in 
charge, while he went off for a 
three-month review of various 
colleges across the nation. 

After submitting his plans to 
the MPC Board of Trustees, Dr. 
Bessire began his tour in hopes of 


gaining some insights into the. 


handling of college personnel 
Offices. ‘‘He’s planning on 
reorganizing the present person- 
nel office at MPC,’’ says Dr. 
Rivers. | 

Dean Bessire will be back 
March 10. 


student government.”’ 

He added, “‘With 1500 to 2000 
students using the lounge on an 
average day, the relaxed social 
atmosphere in the Center is good. 
After all, this isn’t a library. The 
Student Center is a place for. 
people to come and get away from 
the classroom.”’ 


‘Dean Jack Bessire 


~ 
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FRANKLY SPEAKING _....by phil frank 


DUE 7 OVERENROLLMENT, 
IT WILL BE NECESSARY 
TO ELIMINATE SOME 


1h My yy, Say 
GBLEY, Poder 
© COLLEGE MEDIA SERVICES: box 4244 -Berkeley,CA. 94704 


From the editor } 


How about a truce? 


By Danny Edwards 


Not being one to stick my neck out when it comes to politics, I still 
couldn’t help noticing the running feud college newspapers and 
student governments always seem to have going with one another. 

The argument usually boils down to one particular source of 
discontent. The paper claims the student government is doing 
nothing to enrich college life for its students. In turn, our elected 
officials grump about the reporter’s lack of support and being poorly 
informed on government policies and activities. 

El] Yanqui and ASMPC are no exception. During the fall semester 
1977 the paper and the government bombarded each other with 
not-so-complimentary letters concerning the other’s lack of 
contribution to MPC. 

It was a tiring ordeal--an argument that neither side would ever 
win. It served as a space filler. 

As I mentioned earlier, I’m not politically inclined, but it wouldn’t 
hurt for EY and ASMPC to understand each other’s goals and 
hopeful accomplishments for this semester. Maybe if you or I knew 
how much money ASMPC has and where it goes we would be more 
interested in buying student body cards and voting in student 
electicus. 

About 2 per cent-of the student body voted in the last election. 
This minority gave us a new ASMPC President, a new 
Vice-President and seven Council members. It seems many 
students fit into the familiar complaint ASMPC and El Yanqui share 
against each other. Students figure ASMPC is doing nothing for 
‘ them, so why buy a student body card or vote in elections? The fact 
that a student wishing to run for office need only take one unit at 
MPC for the whole semester may cause a little skepticism among 
peers. 

When it comes to student body cards -- sales have dropped 
drastically in the last few years -- many students figure $10 for a 
card with a picture on it and a discount at college events isn’t worth 
it even though the money is used for many worthwhile programs at 
MPC. . | 

This semester, elections will be February 22 and 23. I doubt that 
many people will show up at the polls. I doubt that many people will 
even know about the election. I doubt that many people even care. I 
know, because last semester I didn’t care and I didn’t vote. 

Maybe our new officers will work with EY in explaining what they 
hope to accomplish this semester. I would be more than happy to 
share ASMPC’s message with the student body in an attempt to 
create more interest in student government. It’s time for a truce, so 
EY is ready when you are ASMPC -- to raise the white flag, I mean. 


Peninsula College at Monterey, 
-CA. 93940. Opinions expressed 


0 Yanan; 


_ Opinion Page 


Texibosk blue$ 


By Kim Bui 


‘‘Why do textbooks cost so much?”’ 

‘‘Why don’t I get more money back for my used books?”’ 

These complaints are heard every semester around campus, and 
somehow no satisfactory answers are ever given. Most classes at 
MPC require textbooks. This means a certain amount of money 
must be exchanged each semester for a stack of books. 

But why does the number of books seem incredibly small, 
compared to the number of bills, or figures on the check you just 
wrote? 

It does seem almost ridiculous to buy a Chemistry book for $18 
and sell it back five months later (no matter what condition) for half 
the price or less. Or to pay $12 for the same book that sold for $9 last 


semester. Or to buy a book for $13 and have its resale value be $2. 
The cost of everything else today seems to have risen steadily, 


and it seems reasonable that book prices would also. But the 
amazing leaps and declines in book prices seem too much. 

Dean Wright, MPC bookstore manager, tracing the path that a 
book takes to reach a college bookstore, noted that union wage 
increases, higher author fees and the new minimum wage all affect 


also increased. 


Board may 


return the F< 
By Chris Weber eit 
Seven proposed grading 


changes before the school board 
are expected to pass. One of the 
changes is an “‘academic renewal 
policy.’’ This allows a student to 
have up to 30 units of low GPA 
credit ‘‘alleviated’’ or not count 
on their record. These units 
would have to be taken at least 
two years previous to a 15 unit 
semester with a satisfactory 2.0 
GPA. The ‘‘academic renewal 
policy’’ may not transfer to some 
schools; check your next school. 
Another change is the return of 
the ‘‘F’’ grade. The ‘‘F’’ is back 


because: a grade earning zero » 


grade points isn’t available for 
averaging the GPA. The Califor- 
nia Administrative code states 
that there must be such a grade. 


Giving zero points for a no credit » 


isn’t a solution since the purpose 
of credit/no credit is tc ‘ve credit 
without changing the GPA. 

The third change n akes the 
distinction for the record on how a 
student is progressing in a class 
at the point they opt for a ‘*W”’ or 
withdrawl. 


the price of a book... She added that printing and paper costs have $i) ls while making at least 
normal achievement they’ll re- 

: ae tiited ceive a ‘‘W’’. If they are 
Wright explained that as textbooks have a necessarily limite WChic vies | cuhstandacdly - 


audience and must be constantly updated, used ones do not get a 
high resale value. She likened the used book business to 
‘‘sambling’’, noting that only a few eastern warehouses deal in 
used books. | pete 

The condition of a used book, stressed Wright, usually does not 
affect its resale value. She urged students with older texts to check 


. the book’s copyright date. Those with an older date would be less 


likely to be accepted for resale. 

Wright also urged students to sell back their books at the end of 
every semester, unless ‘‘they’re books you want to keep on your 
shelves...books that you really love.’’ She said students often 
complain that a resale price is ‘‘not enough’’. Wright answers, “‘As 
compared to what?”’ 

It’s true, though, that sometimes the bookstore has made 
mistakes in the pricing of books. Wright urges students if they feel 
that something is wrong, to ask about the price. The price for 
sold-back books is usually listed in a Wholesale Book Buying Guide 
-- which sometimes may not be quite up to date. 

The reasons for high-priced books are convincing, but the 
Bookstore does seem to be caught in the squeeze between 
publishing motives/costs and the MPC students that feel ripped off. 
None of this, however, is likely to help your wallet or pocketbook 


after the textbook blues have struck. 
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‘*WNP”’ (withdrawl non-passing) 
will be given. While a ‘‘W”’ 
won’t be considered in probation 
and dismissal, a “‘WNP”’ will be. 


We want to 
hear from you 


E!] Yanqui welcomes all: letters 
to the editor. Letters may be 
written on any subject of general 
interest as long as;the rules of 
good taste and libel are observed. 

All letters must be signed, and 
shorter letters will be given 
preference. . Letters from stu- 
dents must also include their 
student identification number. 

Because the law holds the 
Editorial Board responsible for 
the contents of El Yanqui, the 
‘ditor must reserve the ‘right to 
delete offensive material. 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING 
AT THE ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE. 


professional instructors 
show you how... 


If a student takes.a - 


Learn how to create 
® concepts that sell and look 
like a million bucks. Let our 


Four $150 Bank of America awards 


A committee of faculty mem- 


bers headed by Robert Griffin, 
Student Activities Director, is 
conducting interviews with appli- 
cants for the $150 Bank of 
America award. Four awards will 
be given to MPC students, inclu- 
ding one each in Business, Tech- 


nical-Vocational, Science-Engin- 
eering, and Social Science-Hu- 
manities. 

Award winners will be eligible 
for the area contest in this region. 
Awards will be announced some 
time after February 24th. 

Students being considered for 


awards must be second year, | 


to be given : 


full-time students, with an overall 
grade point average of 3.0.. In 
addition, they should have strong 
career ambitions and academic 
concentration in one of the award 
areas. Active participation and 
leadership in the college or local 
community will be weighed heav- 


Aly. 


‘ 


Toreceive detailed information, filloutthe blank spaces below, 
tear out the complete ad and mail to the office of the Registrar. 


Name 
Address 
College attending 


Number of semesters completed 


"ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE oe 
625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94102, 415/673-4200 A, r 
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Lesson 2: 


About the author 


~ 


Herbert J. Gans is the Ford Founda- 
tion Urban Chair Professor of Sociology 
at Columbia University and Senior 
Research Associate at the Center for 
Policy Research. He has also taught at 
the University of Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
A specialist in urban studies and 
planning and in the mass media and 
popular culture, he is the author of more 
than one hundred articles and eight 
books, including ‘‘The Urban Villa- 
gers’, ‘‘The Levittowners’’, ‘‘The Uses 
of Television and Their Educational 
Implications,’’ and ‘Popular Culture 


~~ Popular 


Culture 


and High Culture.”’ 


Story-Tellers and Story-Sellers 


Every society has its story-tellers, 
who look at life through imagination- 
colored glasses, to entertain, inform, 
question, and reassure their audience. 
In the past they created folk tales, 


_ folk art, and folk music. Today, they 


write movie or television scripts and 
novels, create commercial art, and 
compose popular ballads and ‘‘rock,’’ 
and their product is called popular 
culture. 

Together with the story-tellers, the 
‘usinessmen and women for whom they 
work, they are the makers of popular 
‘ulture. 

Although names such as_ Paddy 
Chayevsky, Harold Robbins, and 
Norman Lear are well-known, most 
story-tellers are largely &ponymous. 
We know ‘‘the Fonz’’ but not the 
writers who created the.character and 
put the words in his mouth. Most 
Story-tellers are white middle-aged 
males, although some women are now 
breaking the sex barriers. Most 
story-tellers are also well educated, and 
some do not personally care for the 
popular culture they create, but they are 
also professionals who aim to please the 
audience. 

Then, too, popular culture is a group 
effort; an individual writer’s work is 
'requently rewritten by others, includ- 
ing story-sellers, who make it conform 
to what they think the audience will 
buy. In doing this they are acting as 
so-called gatekeepers. The television, 
movie, and publishing executives © de- 
cide what enters and what leaves the 
‘“‘gates’’ of their firms, along with the 
bankers and advertisers who provide 
some of the funds for marketing popular 
culture. 

The most intriguing puzzle about the 
popular culture makers is what they do 


for and to the audience--how popular - 


culture affects society. Scholars have 
not yet solved this puzzle; instead they 
have put forth two types of theories. 
One theory sees the popular culture 
makers as passive agents who give the 
audience what it wants. The other 
theory views them as active shapers of 
the tastes of their audience. 


Passive Theory 


The “passive” theory holds. that 
popular culture makers only spell out 


what is already in people’s minds, so 
that popular culture is actually a mirror 
that_reflects American society and its 
people. Not only their wants, but also 
their secret fears and wishes--for exam- 
ple, to be heroic, or bionic supermen 


-and women. But an audience in the 


tens of millions is so varied in age, 
income, and education, and thus in its 
wants and wishes, that popular culture 


cannot possibly be a mirror for every-. 


one. 


-made The Exorcist, and they became 


Nor does it even try. Being a 
commercial product, popular culture is' 
aimed at specific audiences. Many 
television programs are made for 18 to 


_ 49-year-old middle-class viewers, es- 


pecially women, whom sponsors most 
want to reach; movies are generally 
intended for the 13 to 29 age group, 
since movie attendance drops off sharp- 
ly in middlé age. 

But even more to the point, the 
audience may not even have strong 
wants or fears for which it needs a. 
mirror. People use popular culture 
mainly for entertainment and diversion, 


and most do not take it very Seriously. 


Moviegoers flocked to ‘‘Jaws’’, I be- 
lieve, for the chase scenes and the 
Suspense, not because they needed to 
deal with their fears about Nature 
Rampant. 

Nor do people care much: about the 
popular culture they get. In fact, Paul 
Klein, an NBC television executive, 
beleives that viewers usually choose the 
programs “‘which can be endured with 
the least amount of pain and suffering.’’ 

Active Theory 


One version of the ‘‘active’’ theory 
maintains that the popular culture 
makers are also America’s taste-makers 
that in creating popular culture, they 
also create our tastes and values. No 
doubt they help to shape some tastes, 
for the miniskirt became popular after 
actresses wore it in films and television 
programs. 

But values must exist independently 
before they can appear in the mass 
media. For example, many Americans 
believed in the devil before Hollywood 


more liberal in their sexual attitudes 
before they mass media were allowed to 
be franker. 

The popular culture makers may 
propose new tastes or ideas, but the 
audience disposes; only a tiny fraction 
of the hundreds of popular songs 
recorded every year find favor with 
listeners; and these days, most. new 
television programs are cancelled be- 
fore the season is over. 

Therefore, popular culture makers do 
not try to create or alter tastes; instead, 
they appeal to already existing tastes. 
More often than not, they only add 
novel touches to old formulas, standard 
story plots, and familiar heroes and 
villains, some of which- have been 
popular since the days of folk culture. 

Indeed, story-tellers and -sellers 
proceed by guesswork, for while’ they 
know what the audience has liked 
previously, they cannot predict what it 
will like next. They are better described 
as nervous guessers about, rather, than 
powerful manipulators of, the audi- 
ence’s taste. And well they might be 
nervous, for they may soon be out of 
work if they guess incorrectly. 


The Twelve- Year-Old Mentality 


Another “‘active’’ theory argues that 
the popular culture makers, being in the 


, business, will do anything to make a 


profit. They therefore appeal to the 
audience’s basest motives--or what is 
called the ‘‘the 12-year-old mentality’’ 
in television. The result is a popular 
culture that is shallow or emotionally 
harmful to people. 

““Charlie’s Angels’’ and even ‘‘Up- 
stairs, Downstairs’? many appear su- 
perficial to the exceedingly well-educa- 


WALTER CRONKITE is one of the few key TV ‘‘gatekeepers’”’ of popular 


culture, deciding what'wil! pass their ‘‘gates’’ and reach the public. 


> 


ted partisans of high culture, those 
cultural experts who believe that almost 
everything save Shakespeare, Bach, 
and Rembrandt is trash. Popular culture 
is not made for experts, however, and 
people who use it for diversion do not 
necessarily find it shallow. 

shallow. 

The charge that popular culture 
harms people has been made for many 
years, but so far, researchers have only 
demonstrated that seeing movie or 
television violence makes __ boys- 
although not girls--act more agegres- 
Sively for a short time afterwards. No 
one has yet been able to identify lasting 
harmful effects of popular culture. 

Heavy doses of ‘‘Starsky and Hutch’’ 
and other television and movie violence 
may not be desirable, but there is no 
evidence that they cause today’s high 
crime rates. To be sure, from time to 
time, individuals carry out violent acts 
that they have copied from the screen, 
but they are few and far between. 

In any case, television or films did not 
create their urge to commit violence. 
Rates of violence in America were much 
higher during the nineteenth century, 
before television and movies had been 
invented, than they are now. 

The Diversicn Theory 


Still another ‘‘active’’ theory propo- 
ses that popular culture, by being 
diverting, also diverts us from ‘recogni- 
zing America’s economic and political 
problems--and from doing something 
about them. Admittedly, most popular 
culture (other than the news) seldom 
addresses the country’s problems, 
mainly because the country is too 
divided to deal with them. The popular 
culture makers know that whatever they 
Say about controversial economic and 
political topics will upset some people in 
their highly diverse audience and scare 
off advertisers. : 

My own theory is that the popular 
culture makers divert us because we 
want to be diverted, from our own as 
well as the country’s problems, and 
they respond to the wants--and tastes-- 
that allow them to stay in business. In 
the process they may influence some 


‘tastes as well, and, occasionally, they 


guess so accurately what is on many 
minds that popular culture does reflect 
widespread wishes or fears. 

Most of the time, however, popular 
culture only supplies the laughs, thrills, 
and drama that help make life a little 
more pleasant. We have become so 
used to it that we can no longer do 
without it, but it does not often move us 


Strongly or touch our deepest feelings. 


Which is just as well, for a popular 
culture with that kind of power could 
also divert us from our families, friends, 


‘ jobs, and other responsibilities. 
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Sports Comment stem 


Women play bigger 
role in most sports 


By Mark Silva 


When the law allowing girls to play on Little League teams was 
passed two years ago, several male coaches were so angered they 
quit their positions. What was all the fuss about? The coaches 
didn’t have to worry about fielding second-rate teams, because the 
law said that the girls had to try out for teams the same way the boys 
did. If the pigtailed players weren’t good enough, they’d never 
make it to first base. Or the outfield. But after watching some 
practices, the coaches realized that some of the girls were better 
than boys. 

Girls better than boys? Sacrilege! The rule of the playground - 
and the tenet of the Little League - had always been that boys got to 
show off while girls admired. But now players named Amy and 
Marie and Linda were coming up to bat and slugging home runs. 
The coaches were appalled, the boys were surprised and the girls 
were ecstatic. Clearly, they had athletic ability that deserved 
attention. 

Until a few years ago, girls wouldn’t have dared to compete with 
boys. The old ‘‘Me Tarzan, you Jane’’ attitude prevailed, and the 
men were expected to protect fragile females: Recent studies, 
though, are proving that Jane is sometimes stronger than the jungle 
man. 


Encouragement 


With the help of such encouragement, available only recently, 
women are setting athletic records once considered beyond their 
reach. Even Tarzan is being put to shame. For example, the most 
famous Tarzan of the movies was Johnny Weissmuller, who was 
also the fastest swimmer in the world in the 1920’s, before he began 
swinging through trees. He was the first person to swim 100 meters 
in less than a minute, and Olymic record that was considered 
legendary. It took the women a little time to catch up, but about a 
dozen years ago Dawn Fraser, of Australia, broke the one-minute 
barrier. Weismuller’s best Olympic time for 100 meters was 58.6 
seconds--matched ‘in the 1972 Olympics by Sandra Neilson of the 


United States. In 1976, Kornelia Ender of East Germany slashed 
through the water three seconds faster than Tarzan Weissmuller 


everhad | 
These comparisons don’t tell the whole story, of course, since 


men’s times have also improved dramatically. What is interesting, 
though, is that even if men are still in the lead in most timed events, 
women are closing the gap very rapidly. 

The most convincing evidence that women are catching up with 
men is in long-distance events. In 1967, a woman runner slipped 
into the Boston Marathon, then restricted to males, by registering 
as K. Switzer. Officials chased her for part of the! 26-mile course, 
trying to rip off her number. But Kathy Switzer finished and became 
the first woman to run an official marathon. Her time was 4 hours 
and 20 minutes, and she finished 600th in a field of 800 entrants. 
Officials of the Amateur Athletic Union were so furious that they 
expelled Kathy, insisting that it was illegal for a woman to run a 
race longer than one-and-a-half miles. 

It’s difficult to compare men and women in sports, such as 
gymnastics or diving, since they’re scored subjectively. But in field 
events, where winners are determined by a tape measure, women 
have made enormous leaps. For example, in the shot put, the 
womens’ record has improved by over 40 per cent since earliest 
competitions---that’s twice as much improvement as the men have 
shown! 

One of the only sports that man and women can enter in 
international competition together is rifle shooting. In 1976, 
Margaret Murdock, of Topeka, Kansas, became the first woman to 
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Shelly Liebespeck 


Women softballers 


By Pamela Verduin 


The 1978 women’s _ softball 
team, after a month of practice, 
began its season last Friday with 
an auspicious start. - 

The team, coached by Jan. 
Baines, defeated MPC’s faculty 
14-6 in a contest that is 
considered an annual tradition. 


Vern Neal, new instructor in English, gets into the swing of things 
in the softball game between faculty and women. Photo by Chris 


Weber. 


Lobo hoop 


team loses 


a close one to Skyline 


By Danny Edwards 


MPC’s basketball’ team put a 
scare into number one ranked 
Skyline College last Friday night 
but wound up 69-64 losers before 
a large, vocal-crowd in the Lobo 
gym. | 

The game was close throughout 
as the lead changed hands 17 
times and the Lobos almost beat a 
team that has lost only twice this 
season. 

Despite playing without lead- 
ing scorer Ted Scott who had the 
flu, Skyline’s aggressive defense 
and patient, disciplined offense 
was enough to edge out the 
scrappy Lobos. 

Rated first in the small school 
JC poll, Skyline raised its con- 
ference record to 7-0. The Lobos 
dropped to 2-5 and now must win 
all five of their remaining confer- 
ence games for a shot at the 
playoffs. 


win an Olympic medal in the sport. Only a few women qualified for 
the Olympic shooting event. But now that Margaret has proven 
women can tolerate the pressure of shooting, most colleges and rifle 


Spring fever 
hits Lobo nine 


clubs are opening teams to women. 

In the past five years, the number of high school girls 
participating in interscholastic competition has increased by over 
one million. The U.S. Office of Education runs national fitness tests 
for teenagers every year. While boys haven’t improved much in the 
past decade, girls have increased their strength and endurance. 


Different Rates of Growth 
It’s important to remember the other side of the issue. While 


boys and girls are nearly identical in strength before puberty, girls 
stop growing at age fifteen or sixteen, whereas boys continue 


developing until their twenties. The added years of growth result in ~ 


larger and heavier bones, which finally give males an edge in 
sports.. Most women--even if they were super-athletes--couldn’t 
qualify for a college football team. The behemoth tackles at UCLA 
would crush an undersized opponent. So a school that pretends to 
offer sports equality by opening all its teams to women is being 
unfair. Women should compete against women in many sports so 
that it’s skill rather than size that determines the winners. 

Girls will never be the same as boys. In some events the 
differences favor females since they have better endurance, a 
higher threshold of pain and good balance. Because girls have been 
underachieving for so long, they’ve been able to make tremendous 
advances in the past few years in catching up to boys. Will they 
ever totally overcome the gap? Maybe not. But they’re certainly 
getting breathtakingly close. 


By Mike Matheson 


MPC’s baseball fans should 
have a good team to watch this 
coming season, according to 
Coach Chris Pappas. 

The team has been working out 
since early January, and Pappas 
says he will know more about its 
league prospects after a few more 
practice sessions. 

The team’s first game was 
played last Saturday against the 
San Jose State junior varsity here. 
Next Saturday, February 18, the 
Lobo niners will play Modesto in a 
double-header, also here. 

Pappas reported that nine 
players returned from last year’s 
team. They include pitchers, 
George McAfee and Dan 
McCleod; outfielder, RayMcKen- 
zie; catchers Wayne Vance and 
John Franklin; and _ infielders 
Charles Alston, John Anderson, 
Joe Gimbel and Dave Mascorro. 


As usual, MPC relied on Tom 
Ware and Fred Davis to do most 
of the scoring. Ware, for most of 
the game, was cold from the 
outside but still managed to hit 
10-of-21 shots for 20 points. Davis 
added 16 and Roy Main, shooting 


well from the perimeter and- 


corners, tallied it. Center Don 
Mock hit12. 

For Skyline, Jerry McNeil pick- 
ed up some.-.of the slack for the 
missing Scott, tying Ware for 
individual high point honors with 
20. McNeil showed some good, 
quick moves to the basket and a 
soft outside shooting touch. Cen- 
ter Brad Levesque scored 13 
points but more important was his 
contribution under the basket, 
controlling the boards and getting 
open for easy layups. 

Probably the most important 
factor causing MPC to miss out on 
upsetting the highly touted Bel- 
mont team was the foul situation. 
The Lobos were whistled for 25 


. fouls compared to Skyline’s 11. 


Ware and Davis both fouled out 
with about one minute to play 
with Skyline leading by a scant 
three points. 

The Trojans can now _ look 
ahead to the return of Scott and 
probably a perfect conference 
record while the Lobos must 
concentrate on winning the rest of 
their games and trying not to 
dwell on what might have been. 


defeat faculty 


However, the — tradition was 
altered slightly as this was the 
first time the women had ever 
beaten the faculty, according to 
Coach Baines. 

The faculty made the majority 
of their runs through the hitting 
of four men. Crosby Anderson of 
the Educational Opportunity Pro- 
gram went 2 for 3; Elliot Roberts 
and James Hinton of the English 
Department went 1 for 2 and 1 for 
3, respectively and’ Whitney 
Baines (husband of Coach Baines) 
of the Anatomy Department went 
1 for 4. The pitchers for the 
faculty included Elliot Roberts 
and Emilio Esquibel of the 


_ Spanish Department, who picked 


up the loss. 

Pitching for the women’s team 
and receiving the win was Shelly 
Liebespeck. She had an impres- 
sive record of eleven strike-outs 
and only three . walks. The 
leading hitters for the women’s 
team were Esther Roberts who 
went 3 for 4; Linda Garcia who 
went 2 for 3 and Shelly Liebe- 
speck who went 3 for 5. 

. Coach Baines is_ looking for- 
ward to this season. She sees it 
as one where MPC will do well 
despite the fact the women now 
play in the Coast Conference 
League which has a great deal 
more competition than the old 
BACAWA league. She sees 
Ohlone as the main competition 
but says ‘‘none of the teams are 
going to be easy’’. 

When asked how she felt about 
her team’s abilities she respond- 
ed that she was ‘‘very excited’’ 
about the upcoming season and 
that this was a ‘‘good core 
group’’. She feels that one of the 
main strengths of the team lies in 
the experieace and abilities of 
five girls. She praised Kathy 


Vines as being a 
ballplayer’’ with the possibility of 
“‘making all-league at any posi- 


tion.’’ She also commends 
catcher Kate Elven as being “‘one 


of the hardest workers’’ and 
whose long hours have paid off. 
Coach Baines also emphasized 
that for the first time in her 
coaching career at MPC there 
were two good fielders, Esther 
Roberts and Cindy Gaylen, who 
also had exceptionally good 
speed. She said that speed might 
often become an important factor 
when they came up against teams 
that had long hitting ballplayers. 
Coach Baines also looked for 
good things to come from pitcher 
Shelly Liebespeck who has been 
playing softball for over eight 
years and hopes some day to 
become a professional pitcher. 
That day may not be too far off 
as Liebespeck has been heavily 


scouted by UCLA and UC Berk- 
eley. ate 


_Vines crosses home plate. Photos by Chris Weber. 


‘fantastic. 


